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Notes. 
LONDON POSTS AND PAVEMENTS. 





In the History of Signboards, by Larwood and 
Hlotten, recently published, I find (at p. 29) the 
following passage : — 

“With the signboards, of course, went the signposts. 
The removing of the posts, and paving of the streets 
with Scotch granite, gave rise to the following epi- 
gram ;— 

‘The Scottish new pavement well deserves our praise : 
To the Scotch we're obliged, too, for mending our w ays; 
But this we can never forgive, for they say 
As that they have taken our posts all away.’” 

The covert allusion of this epigram lies, evi- 
dently, in the double meaning of the word post, 
as in the epitaph (1736) on Lord Chancellor 
King’s carpenter at Ockham — 


“ Posts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get,” 


and I can easily believe that the epigram is of the 
time of Lord Bute’s ministry, when so much 
jealousy was entertained of his patronage of his | 


own countrymen. But I imagine that the authors 
of the History of Signboards have very much mis- 
apprehended the more tangible or primary mean- 
ing of the lines. I think they bore no allusion 
either to “Scotch granite” or to the signposts, 
I think the change to which they relate was not 
in the roadway, but the foot-pavement. I re- 
member being shown, by a relative, between forty 
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| and fifty years ago, some remains of a peculiar 


curb-stone to the foot-pavement, much narrower 


| than our present curb-stone, but descending deeper 


into the soil, and that curb-stone he told me 
came from Scotland. It existed in Westminster, 
and perhaps was coeval with the formation of Par- 
liament Street (circa 1756). It was, I suppose, 
when this curb-stone was adopted, that the posts, 
either of stone or timber, that had been previously 
erected for the protection of foot-passengers, and 
are to be seen in many old views of our London 
streets, were no longer considered necessary. At 
the moment I am now writing, such stone posts 
(intended to protect the foot-passengers) are lying 
prostrate, ready to be carted away, in Saint James’s 
Square, where they have remained up to the pre- 
sent time, but now are dismissed upon the foot- 
pavement being extended to greater width. 

I should be glad to have my ideas confirmed 
by any more positive memorials of “the Scottish 
new pavement” introduced into London in the 
middle of the last century. And when was 
Scotch granite first adopted for the roadway ? 

J.G.N. 
LONDON STATISTICS. 

The following particulars, which I have taken 
from the evidence recently given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Traffic 
Regulation (Metropolis) Bill may interest some 
of the readers of “N. & Q.:” — 

Coal Trade.—The total importation of coal within 
the limits of the metropolitan area in 1866 was 
2,989,989 tons brought by railway, and 3,033,793 
tons by sea; say a total of 6,000,000 tons, being at 
the rate of two tons per head of the population 
(5,222,717). Of this quantity no less than 
5,500,000 tons are consumed in the metropolis, 
The daily delivery is 
reckoned at 14,000 tons. The trade of coal to 
London is so vast in character that it is estimated as 
representing one-fifth of the whole of the tonnage 
arriving in the Thames, and nearly two-thirds of 
the whole tonnage brought by railway. Next to 
Newcastle, Swansea, or Cardiff, London is the 
largest market for coal in the country. The aver- 
age market price per ton of the best coals was in 
1808, 42s.; in 1818, 34s.; 1828, 29s.; 1838, 
24s, 2d.; 1848, 18s. Gd. ; 1856, 18s. 1d.; 1858, 
18s. 7d. ; 1863, 17s, Gd.; 1864, 19s. 7d.; 1865, 
2d. ; 1866, 20s. 1d. The additional price to 
the London consumer would be from 6s. to 7s. 

Spirit Trade.—In 1866 there were cleared from 
bond in the city of London 30,000 puncheons of 
spirits, and 75,000 pipes and butts of wine. 

Street Cleaning.—The contract last year for 
scavengering and watering of the streets in the 
city amounted to 26,0000. 

Cabs licensed to ply at the Victoria Station pay 
51. 4s, per annum each for the privilege ; at some 
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of the other stations they pay 6d a-day. At the 
Waterloo Station any cab may go in on payment 
of a ld., the produce realised being about 800/. 
a-year. 

““ Sandwich Men.”—During the season there are 
employed in London daily about 1,000 board men, 
or, as they are called, “ Sandwich Men,” carrying 
boards back and front at a daily pay of Is. Gd. 
In winter time they number about 600. Each of 
these would distribute daily 200 handbills, and 
1,200 double-crown bills. The average delivery of 
double-crown bills every Monday is over 100,000, 
there being employed 300 men. There are 47 
theatrical printers, 77 window-picture bili deli- 
verers, 68 bill inspectors, and 68 bill posters, 
employing in June last 486 men. : 

Purr 8. Kine. 


Worpsworth AND THE “Per Lams.”—The 
following is communicated to me by a lady for- 
merly an inhabitant of Rydal, and an intimate 
friend of the poet. She was well acquainted with 
Barbara Lewthwaite, the heroine of the “ Pet 
Lamb.” She grew up an exceedingly vain girl ; 
and was so proud of having been styled “a child 
of beauty rare,” that she was always repeating 
the pastoral to friends, and also to tourists, with 
whom she became acquainted after her marriage 
with an innkeeper. Wordsworth was annoyed 
at this. But the best of the joke was—the poet 
had made a mistake! The “child of beauty 
rare,” that he saw with the pet lamb (for the 
incident was real) was not Barbara Lewthwaite, 
but another who bore the same christian name! 
Barbara Lewthwaite, so far from being beautiful, 
was remarkably plain; indeed, almost ugly! 
Wordsworth used to say that Lewthwaite’s vanity 
had taught him a lesson, which was, to abstain 
from introducing real names. J. H. Drxon. 


EnGtisu-Frexcu Vocanutary.—The earliest 
attempt at an “ English-French Handbook,” is 
not the Lytell Treatyse printed by Wynken de 
Worde, as suggested by the writer of a paper on 
“The Study of the English Language,” in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for April, 1867, p- 521. 

In Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities of Great 
Britain, vol. i. p. 315, and in vol. iv. of his Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana, are descriptions of an earlier 
work, A Book for Travellers .. whereby one may 
learn Frensshe and Englisshe, printed by Caxton, 
supposed by Ames, before the year 1484. Of this 
very rare and curious work I saw, many years 
ago, a perfect copy with the edges of many of the 
leaves uncut, and as fresh as when issued from 
the press, in the valuable library of Bamburgh 
Castle, Northumberland ; where it was bound up 
in one volume with an early undated edition of 
Poggii Liber Facetiarum (¥. 445 being its shelf 
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mark in the old catalogue, in which the work of 
Poggius only is mentioned, being the first in the 
volume); but in the new catalogue, printed in 
1859, neither of these works occur. 
W. C. TREVELYAN. 
Joun Roome, Netson’s SIGNALMAN AT TRA- 
FALGAR.—In 1848 it was discovered that a mise- 
rably poor old man, well-known as an itinerant 
water-cress seller in and about Upper Stamford 
Street, Blackfriars, was undoubtedly the quarter- 
master who, under Lieutenant Pasco, the signal 
officer, made Nelson’s memorable signal, “ England 
expects every man fo do his duty.” I underline 
the words to do, as strict grammarians will not 
allow Nelson’s signal, as John Roome repeated it 
to us, and as every officer in the fleet gave it, to 
stand in Nelson’s own words. Captain Pasco 
immediately recognised the truth of Roome’s ac- 
count of himself, and he was admitted to Green- 
wich Hospital. I find, on enquiry, that the brave 
fellow’s life was prolonged until December, 1860, 
when he died at the age of eighty-six years. I 
gave a somewhat fuller account of John Roome in 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal about 1850 or 51. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 


ConFusion or Proper Names.—I have just 
been reading with great pleasure Schack’s German 
translation of portions of the Shahnameh, and in 
the section of “‘Bischen und Menische,” I have 
met the following lines :— 

“ Als nun das schine Fest des Newrus kam, 
Erhoffte Bischen Trost fiir seinen Gram ; 
Gebeugt von Kummer wegen seines Sohnes, 
Schritt er dahin zum Fuss des Herscherthrones.” 

Now Bischen was the son of Giw, and it is this 
last who is the person meant. Further on we 
have Giw for Gurgin, and we meet in one single 
page of the féllowing section Zran for Kabul, 
Vater for Bruder, and Kabul for Sabul. 

Now, of these, only the last could possibly 
have been an error of the printer’s, so that the 
writer who had read the original probably over 
and over again, as also his own translation, and 
the proofs and revises of the printed work, seems 
never to have seen these manifest errors! Need 
we then wonder at Shakespeare—who wrote only 
for the House and did not print—giving Verona 
and Padua for Milan, Padua for Pisa, Mantua for 
Padua, Dover for Hampton; Lewis for Philip, 
Claudio for Borachio, Peto for Poins, Elianor for 
Margaret? I think, however, that an editor is at 
liberty to correct all these except the two first, 
where the metre prohibits, and perhaps the last, 
taking care, however, to inform the reader of the 
change. 

By the way, I wish some Orientalist would in- 
form me if the letter Waiw (x), in Persian, has the 
v sound also, as I believe it has in Turkish. 
Besides the proper names in the Shahnaineh, 
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we meet with Dee, Merv, Casveen, and others 
which I cannot now recollect. 
Tnos, KEIGMTLEY. 


Morroegs or Sarnts. —It may be acceptable to 
many readers of “N. & Q.” to give a list of 
mottoes adopted by various saints and 
orders ; and for more convenient reference I give 
the names alphabetically : — 


St. Ambrose—Jesus meus et omnia. 

St. Antoninus—Serrire Deo, regnare est. 

St. Arsenius— Fuge, quiesce, tace. 

St. Bruno—Elongavi fugiens, et mansi in solitudine. 

St. Catherine of Sienna—Sponsabo te mihi in fide, 

St. Catherine of Genoa—Fiat roluntus tua, sicul in 
celo et in terra, 

St. Charles Borromeus— Hxmilitas. 


religious | 


Dominicans, or Order of Preachers—Laudare, benedi- 


cere et predicare. 
‘rancis of Assissium— Deus meus et omnia. 
ancis of Paula, and the Minims—Curitas. 

St. Francis Xavier—Amplius, Domine, amplius. 

St. Francis of Sales— Aut mori, aut amare. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola—Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

St. John of the Cross—Pati et contemni. 

St. Joseph of Cupertinum—Mori potius quam non obe- 
dire. 

St. Louis Bertrand—Cum t consumptum putaveris, 
orieris ut Lucifer. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzis—Pati, et non mori. 

St. Teresa—Aut pati, aut mori. 

St. Thomas of Aquin—Non alia mercedem, Domine, 
quam teipsum,. 

Paul Kostka— Non erubese 0 Evang lium, 





F. C. H. 


Trneineé THE Harr. — The Roman ladies used 


this art; they admired the light or golden hair of | 


the North, and made their imitation. of it too fine 
to be natural. Hence the satirist — 
“ Arctoa de gente comam tibi, Lesbia, 1 
Ut scires quanto sit tua flava magis.” 
Mart. Zp. v. 69. 
Her dyed hair Fanny fancies the true golden hue hath 
taken 
I send a genuine golden lock to prove her dye mistaken. 





Again, much to the same effect — 
“Caustica Teutonicos accendit spuma capillos : 
Captivis poteris cultior esse comis.” 
Ep. xiv. 25. 
Strong German washes bleach and redden too prononcés : 
Better be a natural blonde, tho’ you be a slave at once, 
eh ? 
A. B. 
Tur Heart or Krve Ricwarp.—Mr. FE. Stans- 
field, in a letter to The Guardian of March 20, 
1867, states that — 


“ There was formerly, and I dare say is still, to be seen 
in the Museum at Rouen, what remains of the heart of 
the lion-hearted king. When I saw it in 1853, it was 
contained in what appeared to be an agate cup, and was 
labelled ‘Coeur de Richard Cceur-de-Lion.’ There were 
a number of other curiosities enclosed together with it, in 
a long glass case.” 


Joun Piecort, Jun 


Queries. 


Aqva-Tintine on Woop.—Can any of your 
readers inform me as to the means of obtaining 
information on this subject? It is a process in- 
troduced in imitation of aqua-tinting on metal. 

M. 

J.D. Canston, author of Poems, 1842. Wanted, 
any particulars regarding the author and his works. 
I think he was a poetical contributor to the Evan- 


gelical Magazine. R. I. 


Curious Entry iv Pariso Reeister. — Can 
anyone give an explanation of the custom alluded 
to in the following ? — 

“ Uxbridge, 1685, May 28. Bapt Anne Cottiford, signe 
in the brest, borne one Holy Thursday.” 

Sara. 

GAMBRINtS AND NoaAn.— Who is Gambrinus, 
whose jolly picture graces every beer and wine 
house in the Black a orest, the Eifel, and the 
Odenwald? He wears a crown; and a foaming 
tankard is always near him, or in his hand. I can 
only learn that he was the “inventor of beer!” 
Sometimes, as a companion picture, we find a 
portrait of Noah, the “inventor of wine!’ The 
last-named ‘picture has generally under it a qua- 
train by Martin Luther, which I render word for 
word : — 

“ Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 
“ Dr. Martin Luther.” 

Did Luther really write such a distich? If so, 
where is it found ? J. H. Drxon. 

Florence. 


“ Font,” 11s MEANING AND Etymoroey. — For 
the first word of the motto of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, a stereotyped English version 
is given, with which people seem content. But 
it seems to me that this play of words is but an 
euphemistic paraphrase of a strong expression, 
which would not be tolerable for school books or 
for the more refined mode of expression of our 
day. Is the word “honi” allied to honte, hontew.? 
and what will be its equivalent in Latin or Greek ? 

Dro Ducx. 


Ortve Famiry. — What are the armorial bear- 
ings of the Olive family, and are they of Spanish 
descent ? GrorGE PRIDEAUX. 


Provers.—“As RIGHT AS A TRIvET”: “As 
CLEAN AS A Wuistix.”’— What is the origin of 
these proverbial phrases’ Will somebody tell 
me in what the rectitude of a trivet consists, and 
wherein is manifested the cleanliness of a whistle ? 

Marr Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 


“Harry Roz, tar Jupers’ Trumpetrer.”’—In 
many of the cottages in Craven and Lancashire 
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we meet with pasteboard figures and rude prints 
of the above personage, who, I believe, was a great 
celebrity in his day. He was the proprietor of 
a puppet theatre, as well as trumpeter for the 
city of York. Hone, who gives biographies of 
several eccentrics, does not seem to have got hold 
of Harry Roe. Where can I find any account of 
him, and his show? I have heard an anecdote of 
Roe : he was performing at Halifax, when a bailiff 
entered to take him into custody for debt. “ Let 
me finish the play,” said Roe, “and I'll go with 
you.” The bailiff complied, and took a seat 
amongst the audience. At the close of the per- 


! 
| “Diss bread,” 


formance, Mr. Punch appeared before the green | 


curtain, and said: “ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
performances are obliged to be discontinued for a 
time, for Harry Roe's gone!” The bailiff rushed 
behind the curtain—the announcement was too 
true! Roe had made his exit by a window, taking 
with him all his “ properties’’ except Mr. Punch, 
the call-boy, or scene-shifter, and the green- 
curtain. It is said that after this trick the phrase, 
“Harry Roe’s gone!” 


prints, &c., of Roe bear the heading to this note. 
S. Jackson. 

SHAKsPEARE Portrait. — Half length, rich 
dress, falling lace ruff, right hand holding dagger; 
age 34. Panel 29x24in. This was exhibited in 
the Exhibition of National Portraits, 1866, from 
Her Majesty’s collection at Hampton. I noticed 
that the portrait was represented with a knot of 
ribbon descending from the left ear, and I wish to 
know whether this was a love lock as worn in 
those days. There was no painter’s name given 
to the picture. It would be very desirable to find 
this out, and if the portrait is genuine. 

Srpyey BEIsty. 

Sydenham. 

Srserra.— Who were the aborigines of Siberia ? 
Atkinson speaks of the ruins of large buildings 
there. Who were the builders? W.Prckarp. 

Sona.—Can you supply me with the remainder 
of the following ? — 

“ Come take out the lasses, and let's have a dance, 

For the bishops allow us to skip our fill ; 

Well knowing that no one’s the more in advance 
On the road to heaven for standing still ; 

And should we be for a maypole driven, 
Some long lank saint of aspect fell, 

With his pockets on earth and his nose in heaven, 
Will do for a maypole just as well.” 

I am told the above was printed when Sir 
Andrew Agnew brought a bill into Parliament 
for the “ Better (Bitter, sc.) Observance of the 
Sabbath.” SrvtsteR LAWKLAND. 

Leeds. 

WrmonpnAm Pre. — John Paston, writing to 
his brother Sir John Paston, September 21, 1472, 


says: — 


“T shall so purvey for them and ever ye come to 
Norwich, and they with you, that they shall have as 
dainty victuals, and as great plenty thereof for ld., as 
they shall have of the Treasures of Calais for 15d.; and 
ye peradventure a Pye of Wymondham to boot.”—Fenn’s 
Paston Letters, vol. ii. p. 111. 

Can any of your readers tell us what a 
Wymondham pie was oris? We used to have 
“Dereham gingerbread.” We have come upon 
but I have never heard of a 
“ Wymondham pye.” A. D. 

Norwich. 


Queries with Answers, 


LANnqvueEt’s CHroniciE, ETc. —I have an old 


| black-letter volume (date 1560) containing an 


became very general in | 


speaki P simi ights. is still in use. The | 4 Rawr - 4 ath 
Spe aking of similar flights It is still in use. The gotte before the Cardinall in Paules, for opinions touch- 


epitome of Chronicles from the Creation down to 
Queen’s Elizabeth’s time, begun by Lanquette, 
continued by Cooper. Is it well known, ae what 
is its value as regards authenticity? Here are 
some notes from it, to which I would append one 
or two queries : — 

“1526. Docteur Barnes, a frier Augustine, bare a fag- 


ynge Luther's doctrine.” 
What is the meaning of bearing a fagot in 
Paul’s ? 
“1528. Corne was verie deare in Englande, and had 
beene much dearer, had it not beene the good provision of 
the marchantes of the Stylliarde, and an abstinence of 


warre betweene Englande and Flaunders.” 

Who were these merchants ? 

“ 1530. One boyled in Smithfielde at London for poy- 
sonyng.” 

Was this a judicial sentence or mob law, and is 
there any other recorded instance of this punish- 
ment ? C. H. W. 


[ (1.) Lanquet’s Chronicle is well known, and the prices 


| it has fetched may be seen in Bohn’s Lowndes, and some 


account of the different editions in “ N, & Q.” 1* §S., viii. 
194. The first two parts of it, and the beginning of the 
third, were by Thomas Lanquet; the remainder by 
Bishop Cooper: hence it is sometimes calfed Cooper’s 
Chronicle. 

(2.) “ Bearing a fagot” was part of the penance per- 
formed by heretics at their public recantation. The cere- 
mony is circumstantially described by Foxe in his story 
of Doctor Barnes. On this occasion Cardinal Wolsey 
was seated on a scaffold in St. Paul’s; and after Dr. 
Heath, Bishop of Rochester, had preached against Luther 
and Dr, Barnes, “a great fire was made afore the roode 
of Northen to burn the great baskets full of bookes, and 
the heretikes to go thrise about the fire, and to cast in 
their fagots.” 

(3.) The Stilliard, or Steelyard, was in Upper Thames 
Street, a place where the King’s steelyard, or beam, was 
erected for weighing the tonnage of goods imported into 
London. It was the rendezvous of the merchants of Hanse 
and Almaine, who are said to have obtained a settlement 
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is early as 1250. (Cunningham’s London.) On Wednesday, 
August 5, 1863, the extensive range of buildings known 
1s Dowgate Wharf, and the remarkable vestige of the 
incient Steelyard adjoining, were sold by auction by 
Messrs. Willis and Harrow, the site being required for 
the City extension of the Charing Cross Railway. 

(4.) The case of boiling cited is that of Richard Rouse, a 
ook, who poisoned some soup in the kitchen of the Bishop 
of Rochester, which caused the death of seventeen persons. 


He was sentenced to be boiled to death by the Act of | 


22? Hen. VIII. c. 9. This act was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. 
e. 12, and 1 Mary, stat. 1,¢.1. (See “N, & Q.” 1 S. 
32, 112, 184.) May not this horrible punishment have 
Leen the origin of the phrases “ getting oneself into hot 
water,” and being “sent to pot” ? | 


Tue Parpon or Maynootu.—The garrison had 
the pardon of Maynooth, and were hanged to a 
man.” (Froude’s Zistory, iv. 72.) Can you give 
me the particulars relating to this “pardon of 
Maynooth ” ? Nort H. Ronrnson. 


[ The origin of this proverb may be traced to the early 


Vv. | 


historical notices of the surrender of the castle of May- | 
nooth to Sir William Skeffington in the month of March, | 


1535, and which has been attributed by Stanihurst (in 
Holinshed) to the treachery of the governor of the castle, 
Christopher Paris, or Parese, “ Parese,” says Stanihurst, 
“ determined to go an ase beyond his fellows in betraying 
the castle, and shot a letter indorsed to the lord deputy, 
promising he would devise means that the castle should 
be taken, so that he might have a sum of money for his 
pains, and a competency during his life. After the castle 
had surrendered, Paris not misdoubting but that he 
should be dubbed knight for his service, presented himself 
The 
deputy, however, very coldly and sternly casting his eye 
upon him, said, ‘ Parese, I am to thank thee on my mas- 
ter the king his behalf for this thy proffered service, and 
when his majesty shall be thereof advertised, I dare be 
bold to say that he will not see thee lack during thy life. 
And because I may be the better instructed how to re- 
ward thee, I would gladly learn what thy lord and 
master bestowed on thee.’ With these mild speeches, 
Parese left not untold the meanest good turn he ever 
received at his lord’s hand. ‘Why, Parese,’ quoth the 
leputy, ‘couldest thou find in thy heart to betray his 
that hath been so good alord to thee? Truly, 
thou that art so hollow to him wilt never be true to us.’ 
Then turning to his officers, he commanded them to 
deliver to Parese the sum of money promised to him, and 
that to chop off his head.” This natty story, we 
suspect, has been told of other fortresses betrayed to 
nemies long before the capture of Maynooth. ] 


before the governor with a cheerful countenance. 


J 
-astie 


uter 


Dyers’ Company.—Can you give me respect- 
ing the Dyers’ Company similar information to 
that asked for by G. W. M. respecting the Drapers’ 
Company ? QUERCUBUS. 

[ The Dyers’ Company was incorporated by Henry VL., 
Feb. 16, 1471; but that monarch having died a few days 


after the decisive battle of Tewkesbury, fought May 4, 
1471, Edward IV. regained the throne, and regranted the 
Company’s Charter, Dec. 2,1472. Their rights were con- 
firmed by Henry VIII., Edward VL., Philip and Mary, 
Elizabeth, and on June 30, 1606, by James I.: reincor- 
porated by Charter of Queen Anne, April 26, 1704, which 
charter declares that no person shall exercise the busi- 
ness or craft of a Dyer in the city of London, or within 
ten miles of the same, unless free of this Company. This 
was formerly one of the twelve great companies; but in 
consequence of a dispute between them and the Cloth- 
workers, as to preeminence in all processions, as well as 
in all other “ goyings, standynes, and rydings,” the latter 
company obtained the precedence of them in the reign of 
Henry VIII. There was one notable privilege granted 
to the Dyers’ Company, the right of keeping swans on 
the Thames, which in 1837 is said to have cost them 2007. ; 
and for the promoting of good-fellowship among its mem- 
bers, a pleasant “swan-upping” pic-nic excursion was 
most piously and duly observed, to keep a sharp look- 
out after these royal birds, At the death of poor Elkanah 
Settle in 1724 the office of the City Poet Laureate was 
injudiciously abolished; but it is some consolation to 
find that the annual dinners of the various liveries were 
not ignored with it. The present Master of the Dyers’ 
Company is H. Thompson, Esq. ; Warden, A. Sargood, 
Esq. ; Clerk, Mr. Henry Batt, 10, Dowgate Hill. 

There is no separate history of the Company, but the 
following papers relating to it have been printed: 1. The 
new Charter granted to it, 2 James II, 1686, on their sur- 
render to the crown of all their former Charters, 2. An 
Abstract of the Grants in the Charter of the Company, 
fol. 1686, 3. Petition of the Company against the impor- 
tation of Logwood. 4. The true Case of the Silk Throw- 
sters, Weavers, and Dyers, with their Petition to Parlia- 
ment; and an account of the Act intended to be made on 
their behalf. 5. List of the Court of Assistants and 
Livery of the Company of Dyers, 1769-1783. These do- 
cuments may be consulted at the library of the Corpora- 
tion of London, Guildhall. An interesting paper on this 
Company also appeared in the City Press of April 5, 
1862. ] 

Patong. — What is the game of Pallone? A 
friend of mine has a picture by Vanvitelli of this 
game, apparently allied to tennis. Men are strik- 
ing a ball from one to another. The scene repre- 
sents the walls of some Italian town, and the 
“galleries and sedans,” all open, are filled with 
gaily-dressed personages. An escort of white- 
coated cavalry is drawn up in the street, and the 
old walls are thronged with spectators. 

SEBASTIAN, 

|The game of Pallone is not much known in this 
country ; but in 1865,a medical gentleman conceiving 
that it was one likely to find favour with the “muscular 
Christians ” of merrie old England, published a brochure 
entitied The Game of Pallone, from its origin to the pre- 
sent day, historically considered, by Anthony L, Fisher, 
M.D. with Illustrations by W. Reynolds. Ile tells us 








that “the term Pallone is applied to a game played in 
Italy with a large ball, which is struck backwards and 
forwards on a level floor, similar to the way in which the 
ball is struck in the game of tennis ; in fact, the arena or 
locality in which it is played has many points of resem- 
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| ever erroneous, as the bomerang does not return if it 


blance to a tennis court, only that it has three times the | 


extent.”] 

Danret: Watier.— In an a:ticle, “ English 
Poetry under the Stuarts,” in the current number 
of the Christian Remembrancer, the reviewer 
says: — 

“Daniel may claim a higher place (than Drayton). 
Most persons know his quaintly beautiful lines quoted in 
Southey’s Doctor — 

“ The soul’s dark mansion, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks which time has 

made.” 

Does Southey say that Daniel wrote these lines ; 
and if so, does he give any authority for the state- 
ment? They are, I believe, universally ascribed 
to Waller, and are certainly printed as his in his 
works. The mistake may perhaps be on the part 
of the reviewer. 
bably by a clerical error only, Carew instead of 
Waller is made the hero of an anecdote after the 
Restoration, whereas the former poet died about 
1639. H. P. D. 

[We have glanced through the edition of Southey’s 
Doctor of 1848 without finding the quotation. The lines 
are certainly by Waller, and occur in the Epilogue to his 
“ Divine Poems,” composed when he was eighty-two years 
of age. ] 

AUSTRALIAN BomERANG.—Where can I find an 
account of the principle of the construction and 
use of the Australian bomerang ? 

Josern Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 

[ The bomerang is a crescent-shaped piece of wood with 
a middle section forming an obtuse triangle. When used 
it is held by one of the horns, and thrown with a rotatory 
motion at any object. Its peculiarity is this, that if the 
aim is missed, as soon as its onward motion comes to an 
end, it returns, and falls near the thrower, who is in con- 
sequence enabled to recover his weapon. It would be 
impossible for us to explain the reasons of this recoil 
without going to the expense of more than one compli- 
Dr. Rix may, however, easily experi- 
He has only to take a 


cated diagram. 
ment on the matter himself, 
common visiting card, and balance it on the forefinger of 
his left hand, with its edges a little elevated in front. 
Then strike it a sharp blow on its right hand posterior 
corner with the forefinger of his other hand, and he will 
find that, after proceeding a considerable distance, it will 


return and fall at his feet. We can recollect hearing that 


some thirty or thirty-five years ago one of the Edinburgh 
scientific societies experimented on the subject, but we 
rather believe their conclusions were not published. 
also the recently published Life of Archbishop Whately, 
vol, ii. pp. 106, 108, 


See 


The first of which passages is how- 


A few pages further on, pro- | 





strikes the object at which it is thrown, and that offers 
sufficient resistance to alter the conditions on which its 
return depends, | 

CLERKENWELL Natives’ Meretine. — The Post 
Boy newspaper of Thursday, July 7, to Saturday, 
July 9, 1698, contains the following announce- 
ment : — 

“ The Annual Meeting of the Gentlemen, Natives of tlic 
Parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, will be held on Mon- 
day, the 25th of this Instant July, 1698, Being St. James's 
Day. Tickets may be had till the 23rd Instant of Mr. 
Wiseman at the Hat and Bever in Turnmill Street ; Mr. 
Vaughan, Milliner, at the Corner-house, in Grivil Street, 
near Hatton Garden; Mr. Mathera, near Clerkenwell- 
Church-Gate; and of the Sexton of the Parish, next 
Door to the Church,” 

No notice of this meeting is to be found iu 
Messrs. Pinks and Wood's History of Clerkenwell. 
Can any one say when it was established, and how 
long it continued to be held ? W. H. Husk. 

[Strype, in ‘iis edition of Stow, book iv. p. 68, has the 
following brief notice of this annual gathering: “The 
natives of this parish of Clerkenwell used to have an 
annual meeting and feast,*for the keeping up friend- 
ship and encouragement of charity, and putting out 
yearly a poor child of the parish, This feast was revived 
in the year 1698: and there is a table hanging up in the 
church, entering on the south side, containing a list of 
the names of the stewards that year, and so continued.’ 
Strype of course is speaking of the old church demolishe« 


in 1788. | 


Replies. 
SCOTTISH ARCH.EOLOGY. 
194.) 


The inscription in St. Molio’s cave, so named, 
is executed in northern runic characters, and th« 
language is pure Norse. ‘The reading,” Dr. 
Wilson says, “is sufficiently simple and unmis- 
takeable.” It unfortunately so happens, that he 
does mistake it. The first letier of the interme- 
diate word which he confounds with the initial 
letter of the alphabet is an exceptional form of 
the letter ¢ in the Icelandic word thana, or thane, 
this. The inscription reads Nikulos thane raist, 
ie., Nikolas engraved this, plainly referring, not, 
as Dr. Wilson imagines, to the excavation of the 
recess—which has all the appearance of a water- 
worn cavity—but to the mere incision of the cha- 
racters which compose the inscription. 

Founding on the accident of name the author of 
the Prehistoric Annals connects this supposed 
ghostly retreat with a bishop of Sodor and Man 
who attained to his episcopate about the year 
1193, although, in my opinion, it might with equal 
probability be connected with the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. Rude, beyond 


(34S. xi. 
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all question, as were the habits of the men of | habits of their modern representatives, the men of 


those times, the Manx bishops of the thirteenth | 
century,* if they at all resembled their brethren | 
of the rest of Europe, had other notions of com- | 


fort than to burrow in the damp holes of an insu- 
lated rock, although the place seems not unlikely 


as an occasional retreat of the Norse- Vikings | 


scouring the fjords. i 
preceded his own, Dr. Wilson would have found 
that en hane means a cock, and by transition 
a hen, scottice barn yard fowls, from which it 
might have been inferred ‘twas here the ghostly 
father kept his poultry! 

The initial cross, it occurs to me, must be re- 
garded rather as the symbol of Christianity than 
as denoting the abode of an ecclesiastic. Every 
one conversant with the subject knows that 
Nikolas is a common medieval Danish and Nor- 
Wwegian proper name. 

In regard to the name St. Molio, it may be rea- 
sonably doubted if this veils anything more sacred 


Had M. Worsaae’s history | 


than as recording the visit of some semi-heathen | 
| connection between his wards and himself by the 


Northman, whose name, Miéil,+ united to the Ice- 


landice word oe, v (also ey, e), an island, seems to | 
| Fortescue, and of Ann Stonor with his younger 


resolve this “ anchorite ” of the ‘“ Prehistoric 
(nnals” into a figment of the imagination. The 
Norwegian account of Haco’s expedition describes 
Holy Island as .Welansay. The name Holy (old 
Scotch Haly) applied to the island—in so far as it 
may not be a modern accessory arising out of the 
reputed sanctity of the place—might be supposed 
to contain the Scandinavian name JZalli or Hall-r. 
That the view here propounded is not altogether 
fanciful, take the analogous case of St. Agnes in 
Scilly, pointed out by the reviewer of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s Words and Places (Times, March 26, 1864). 
This appears in the Rotuli Curie Regis, temp. 


Richard IL., and throughout a line of later records, | 


as Hagenes and Hagnesse, revealing at once its 
northern origin and mythical prefix. 

Should your correspondent still be sceptical, I 
might point to a headland close by, projecting 
into the bay called Zamlash, known from time 
immemorial as MWhite point. On the western 
strand of Holy Isle is a place called Clauchlan- 
point. Opposite is the larger island of Arran, on 
which, distant from the former by a very few 
miles, stands the hamlet and castle of Brodick. 
This name is given in Mr. Innes’ map of the tenth 
century, prefixed to his Scotland in the Middle 
iges, as Bradvik, which, in the language of the 
Northmen, means Broad Bay. Close to the last 
is the mountain called Goaéfell, names plainly 
suggestive of the adventurous Norsemen, Lambi, 
Hivite, Klak, Arin and Geit, and of the migratory 


* Heylyn places the episcopate of Bishop Nicolas 
vetween the years 1203 and 1217, 

+ Meli-fell is the name of a mountain in Iceland; an- 
ther place in that island is called Mel-r. The r tinal in 
this latter is merely the sign of the nominative case, 


the northern counties of England, and their co- 
geners the Scotch. J.C. R. 


STONOR FAMILY. 


S. xi. 116.) 


In January, 1493-4 (9 Henry VII.), Sir William 
Stonor, Knight, as patron, presented to the rec- 
tory of the parish church of Condicote, in the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester—(]Vorcester Regis- 
ters.) 

In 10 Henry VII. (1494) inquisitions on the 
death of Sir William Stonor, Knight, were taken 
in the counties of Cornwall, Kent, Middlesex, and 
Southampton. At the time of his death he left a 
son and daughter, John and Ann Stonor, minors 
under age, whose wardship and marriage were 
granted to Sir John Fortescue of Punsborne, 
Herts, Knight, of the Body to King Henry VII. Sir 
John Fortescue, in consequence, effected a double 


(3r4 


marriages of John Stonor with his daughter Mary 


son, Sir Adrian Fortescue. 

On Dee. 4, 10 Henry VII. (1494), and again in 
Sept., 12 Henry VII. (1496), Sir John Fortescue, 
as guardian of John Stonor, held a manor court 
of the manors of Bourton and Condicote, co. Glou- 
cester, they being part of the Stonor estates.— 
(Exchequer, Ancient Miscellanea, P. R. O.) 

In Feb., 1496-7 (12 Henry VII.) Sir John For- 
tescue, Knight, as guardian of John Stonor, a 
minor, son and heir of Sir William Stonor, Knight, 
late deceased, patron of the living, presented to 
the rectory of the parish church of Brightwell- 
Baldwyn, in the rok» staan of Oxford.—( Lin- 
coln Registers.) : 

John Stonor, dying without issue in, or about, 
12 Henry VILI., 1496-7, all his possessions passed 
to his only sister and nearest heir, Ann, then wife 


| of Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knight; and Mary, his 


widow, afterwards married Anthony Fetyplace, of 
Childrey, Berks, Esquire of the Body to Henry 
VIL, by whom, who died in 1510, she had issue. 
—(Fetyplace pedigree.) 

In 14 Henry VII. (1498), disputes having arisen 
as to the right of succession to the Stonor lands, 
between Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knight, in right of 
Ann his wife, daughter and heir general of Sir 
William Stonor, Knight, deceased, and Thomas 
Stonor, Esq., brother of Sir William, claiming 
under an entail created by their father Thomas 
Stonor,—the case was referred to the arbitration 
of Sir John Fyneux, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and Sir Reginald Bray, Knight, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who made 
their award accordingly.—(Ewchequer, Ancient 
Miscellanea, P. R. O.) 
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In July, 1502 (17 Henry VIL), Sir Adrian For- 


tescue and Ann his wife, daughter and heir of Sir 
William Stonor, Knight, deceased, as patrons, 

resented to the rectory of the parish church of 
Brightwell-Baldwyn, in the archdeaconry of Ox- 
ford.—( Lincoln Registers.) 

Ann, Lady Fortescue, died at Stonor, on June 
14, 1518 (10 Henry VIII.), and her body was 
buried at Pirton, co. Oxford. Sir Adrian, on 
March 31, 16 Henry VIII. (1525), had her re- 
mains removed and reburied in the chapel of the 
priory of Bisham, Berks, under a cole monu- 
ment of Purbeck marble. After the suppression 
of that monastery he again removed, in August, 
30 Henry VIIL (1538), both the body and the 
tomb to their final resting-place in the parish 
church of Brightwell-Baldwyn.—(Evchequer, An- 
cient Miscellanea, P. R. O.) 

She left two surviving daughters—Frances, the 
second, died without issue, having married Thomas 


Fitzgerald, Lord Offaley, who, at the age of 


twenty-five, was attainted of treason, and be- 
headed in the Tower, in Feb., 27 Henry VIII. 
(1536-7). Margaret, the eldest daughter and sole 
surviving heir of her mother, married Thomas, 
Lord Wentworth, and had issue. 

Sir Adrian Fortescue was of the party who 
assisted Henry VII. in acquiring the crown. He 
was created a knight-banneret, and became a 
knight of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
is said to have distinguished himself at Bosworth- 
field, and in the Battle of Spurs. As a knight 
of St. John, some account of him is given in 
“N.& Q.,” 1* S. vii. 628; 1° S, viii, 189; and 
294 §, vi. 34. 

The date of his death is already given in 3*¢ 
S. xi. 183; bat it may be added that the cause of 
his refusal to acknowledge Henry VILII.’s supre- 
macy was his holding himself bound by the oath 
of his order as a knight of St. John: a like cause 


whereby many of his brother knights of the order | 


fell a sacrifice to the king’s implacable fury. 
B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


TENNYSON’S “ ELAINE,” 
(3° §, xi. 215.) 

I think I can give tolerably satisfactory replies 
to certain localities mentioned in DenkMat’s 
queries respecting this idyl. On referring to the 

listory of King Arthur, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright (ed. 1858), vol. i. p. 59,1 find a note to 
this effect :— 

“Camelot—This was the place now called Camel, near 


South Cadbury, in Somersetshire, where the vast en- | 


trenchments of an ancient town or station are still seen. 


Strange enough, our romance a little further on identifies 


Camelot, very erroneously, with Winchester; and Cax- 
ton, as appears by his preface, imagined it to be in 
Wales.” 


Drayton, in the third song of the Poly-Olbion, 
says, in speaking of King Arthur — 

“ Like Camelot, what place was ever yet renowned ? 
Where, as at Caerleon oft, he kept the Table Round, 
Most famous for the sports at Pentecost so long, 

From whence all knightly deeds and brave achieve- 

ments sprung.” 

It is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous: Camelot is famous as the scene of jousts 
held by — 

“ Uther’s son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ” ; 

and it was also famous for geese’ Shakspearian 

students will of course remember the lines in the 

second act of King Lear — 
* Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot.” 

Mr. Charles Knight, however, in a note on this 
passage, says it is doubtful if geese are alluded 
to. He supposes with Warburton that some pro- 
verbial speech in the old romances of Arthur has 
supplied the allusion, This may or may not be 
the case. 

Astolat. At p. 201, vol. iii., of the above-men- 
tioned history, it is said that “the king lodged in 
a town called Astolat, which is now in English 


| called Gilford,” on which Mr. Wright has this 


note :— 

“ Guildford in Surrey is no doubt the place alluded to ; 
but I am not aware that the name of Astolat, or Astolot. 
is given to it in any authentic history.” 


I think the following passage (vol. iii. p. 227) 


is conclusive as to the — 
“ Shrine which then in all the realm 
Was richest,” 
where Elaine was buried : — 

“So when she (Elaine) was dead, the corpse and the 
bed and all was led the next (i. e. nearest) way unto the 
Thames, and there a man and the corpse and all were put 
in a barge on the Thames, and so the man steered the 
barge to Westminster, and there he rowed a great while 
to and fro or (before) any man espied it,” 


In the next chapter it is stated that “on the 


| morrow she was richly buried,” certainly, from the 


context, at Westminster. 

The place where the Great King held his 
court — 

“ Hard on the river nigh the place which now 
Is this world’s hugest,” 
is also, I think, Westminster, which in those days 
was nigh to, not, as now, part of London. From 
all this, the river which DENKMAL mentions must 
be the “ silver-streaming Thames.” I trust these 
few remarks may furnish your correspondent with 
the information he is seeking. 
JONATHAN Bovcurer 
5, Selwood Place, Brompton, 8.W. 
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GAB: ROCKSTAFF. 
(3'4 S, xi. 215.) 

The A.-S. gabban means to cheat, delude, mock ; 
the Old English gabdbe is to lie, or to tattle. In 
Hartshorne’s Shropshire Glossary we find — 

« Gab, s. 1. Small talk, fluent utterance of nonsense. 
Ex. ‘The gift of the gab.’ Neither the accomplishment 
nor the phrase seem peculiar to Salopians. 2, The mouth. 
Ex. ‘ Haud your gab.’” 

He also gives “ Gab, v. to prate. Ex. ‘He’sa 
sort o’ mon, ye sin, as is always a-gabbing about 
other folk’s business, o’erts a-minding his own. 
Compare — 

“ ] gabbe not, so have I joye and bliss.” 
Chaucer, Nonnes Preestes Tale. 

There is also the vy. gabber, to talk idly, which 
is the O. N. gabba; Ital. gabbare, and so on. 

Hence the meaning of the phrase is clear, and 
there is little doubt of its antiquity ; the probabi- 
lity is that its origin is lost in the dimness of an- 
tiquity, and cannot now be recovered, : 

A rockstaff is no doubt a distaff. Thus the 
O. Eng. rocke means a distaff, as in the follow- 
ing : — 

“The good wyfe rawte hym a rocke, 
The Wright’s Chaste Wife, 1. 503 ; 
7. e. reached him a distaff, as the context shows. I 
remember it well in Uhland’s last ballad — 
“ Ein Weiblein, grau von Haaren, 
Dort an dem Rocken spann.” 


Again: it must be carefully observed that the 
Du. verb rokken means—(1) to wind on a distaff; 
(2) to contrive or plot. When we connect this 
with the phrases “weaving a story” and “ spin- 
ning a yarn,” it is not difficult to see that a rock- 
staff may mean a contrivance, a wise saying. Nor 
is this all, for we find in German that from rocken, 
a distaff, is formed the compound noun rocken- 
weisheit, meaning “old woman’s philosophy,” ac- 
cording to Fliigel; Uterally, it means “ distaff- 
wisdom.” Watrter W. SKRAT. 


In reply to W. H. 8., who wishes to know the 
origin of the phrase, “ The gift of the gab,” I beg 
to inform him that gad is a Scotch word for 
mouth, and that ¢o gab, in the sense of to talk 
idly or tell lies, is used by Chaucer, as in. the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

“ ‘Nay, Christ forbid it for his holy blood,’ 

Quod tho this selyman, ‘I am no labbe; 
No, though I say it, I n’am not lefe to gabbe.’” 
The Miller's Tale. 
“ Tere moun ye see that dremes ben to drede, 
And certes in the same book I rede, 
Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 
(I gabbe not, so have I jove and bliss).” 
The Nonnes Preestes Tale. 

Richardson (whose dictionary is a small library 

in itself) says that the A.-S. verb gabban means | 


| mouth. 


_ “to scoff, to mock, to delude, to flout, to gibe, or 
| jest”; and he conjectures that both gibberish and 


gabble are derived from this. In my Italian-Eng- 

lish dictionary, gabba is defined as “ jest, mockery, 

raillery, banter.” Richardson defines the phrase, 

“the gift of the gab” as “the gift of speaking 

ae pm and fluently; of making the best of a 
ad cause.” 

In the following lines from Burns's “ Halloween,” 
g is used in its Scotch signification of mouth — 
“ Till buttered so’ns, wi’ fragrant lunt, 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’.” 
Webster says that gab in Danish also means 
JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 





1. “ The gift of the gab.” Gab is derived from 
Dutch gabberen, to jabber; Scot. gab; Gaelic, gob, 
the beak. Thus gabbie is to talk rapidly without 
meaning; 7. e. to utter sounds like fowls. 

2. “She is so full of her old woman’s rock- 
staffs.” This latter word means a distaff, derived 
from German rocken; O. G. rocho; Swed. rock, 
from riicken, to move, push, or pull. Mr. Hall, in 
his Dialect and Provincralism of Eést Anglia, quotes 
the German rocken-weisheit, old woman’s philoso- 
phy, in connection with the word rockstaff. 

Joun Piecor, Jun. 





I believe I can satisfactorily answer one of W. 
H. 8.’s queries—that relating to the phrase “ The 
gift of the gab.” Zachary Boyd, an eminent 
Scottish divine of the seventeenth century, trans- 
lated large portions of Holy Scripture into vernacu- 
larverse. Many of his lines are sufficiently simple, 
a circumstance which induced the witty and irre- 
verent Samuel Colvil to parody certain passages of 
his translation. Thus did the satirist represent 
Boyd as translating the first verse of the Book of 
Job: — 

“ There was a man called Job 
Dwelt in the land of Uz; 
He had a good gift of the gob, 
The same case happen us.” 

In Scotland these lines are almost universally 
supposed to have been actually composed by 
Boyd, and they are often quoted. I feel certain 
that Colvil is the original author of the phrase. 
He published his “Mock Poem” in 1681. The 
words gob and gab are synonymous, gob being the 
older form. Cares Rogers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


1. Gab is mouth. One who has the gift of the 
gab is one who has a power of jaw. 

2. A rocking was a friendly meeting, to which 
the women brought their rock and distaff, and 
afterwards their spinning-wheels. In fact, some- 
thing similar to the quilting meetings of America. 

It was the custom for the ladies’ sweethearts to 
attend these meetings; and Jamieson, in his Dic- 
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tionary, gives the following extract from the Edin- | 
burgh Magazine, Sept. 1818, p. 153: — 
“It was the custorh at rockings to entertain each | 
other with stories of ghosts, &c.; and he was esteemed 
the most acceptable rocker whose memory was most plen- 
tifully stored with such thrilling narratives,” 
Burns alludes to the custom — 
“ On Fasten e’en we had a rocking 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin, 
And there was muckle fun and jokin.” 
Grorer VERE IRvING. 





If W. H. S. will consult Hotten’s Slang Dic- 
tionary he will find it stated that we have the 
word gab from the Anglo-Norman, and that it is 
also found in Old Norse and Danish. Bailey 
admits the verb to gabb, with the meaning “ to 
prate, to tattle,” into his Dictionary, and gives 
Chaucer’s name as an authority for its use. Its 
offspring gabble is familiar to everyone. Sir Walter 
Scott makes Dick Tinto say :— 

“ Your characters, my dear Pattieson, make too much 
use of the gob-box; they patter too much—(an elegant 
phraseology which Dick had learned while painting the 
scenes of an itinerant company of players) ; ‘ there is 
nothing in whole pages but mere chat and dialogue,’ ”— 
Bride of Lammermoor, c. i, 





Sr. SwItHr. 


PEWS. 
(3° 8. xi. 46, 107, 198.) 

It is very easy to prove by our law books that 
there were not only fixed seats and pews in our 
churches before the Reformation, but that they 
were perfectly lawful. In the earliest case we 
have met with, it was doubted whether the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts had not exclusive jurisdiction 
over the right to seats in Churches.* But it was 
settled in the time of James L., that where a seat | 
was claimed by prescription, the right must be 
tried in a common law court, and it was then held 
that if any man has a house in a parish, and he 
and they whose estate he has in the house have 
been used to sit in a certain seat in the body of 
the church from time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, in consideration that 
he and they have during all that time been accus- 
tomed to repair the seat, this is a good prescription, 
and he is entitled -to the seat, and neither the 
ordinary nor any one else can lawfully interfere 
with him in the use of it.t And the same law | 
was referred to in the Year Book of 8 Hen. VIL., | 
fol. 12, by Hussey Justice. 

Now a prescription must have existed from | 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to | 
the contrary, that is, as far back as the beginning | 

* Year Book, 8 Hen, V1I., fol. 12. | 

+ Hussey v. Layton, 12 Rep. 105, cited 3 Inst. 202. | 
Crosse’s Case, 2 Rolle Abr. Prohibition (G.) pl. 3. Boothby | 
v. Baily, Hob. R. 69, ° 
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of the reign of Richard I., 4.p. 1189. The courts, 
therefore, must have been satisfied in the time of 
James I. that fixed seats did exist long before the 
Xeformation ; and the reference in the Year Book 
to a prescriptive right to a seat plainly shows, 
that in fact fixed seats did at that time exist in 
churches ; indeed in that case it is stated that the 
seat was fastened and joined to the ground; and, 
I need hardly add, that a prescription could not 
attach to a moveable seat. 

A prescription for a pew is —— to rest 
upon a lost faculty. It is plain, therefore, that 
the courts must have considered that the ordinary 
had power, at least from the time of Richard I., to 
grant the use of a pew in perpetuity, or at least 
to a person inhabiting a particular house to be 
used by him and his family, and by the suc- 
cessive owners and occupiers of the house. 

It is perfectly true, however, that all pews and 
seats, which are not held either under a faculty or 
by prescription, are for the use of the parishioners 
in general; but it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that any parishioner has a right to take possession 
of any particular seat which he prefers. His right 
is to sit in some place; but it is for the church- 
wardens, as the officers, and subject to the control 
of the ordinary, “for avoiding contention in the 
church or chapel, and the more quiet and better 
service of God, and placing men according to their 
qualities and degrees, to take order for the placing 
the parishioners in the church or chapel.” * So 
in Corven’s case,t it is said that “it is to be 
presumed that the ordinary, who hath the cure of 
souls, will take order in such cases, according to 
right and conveniency ; that is to say, to take care 
that Gentlemen may have places fit for them, and 
the poor people fit places for them also.” { 

Another mistake is to suppose that it is neces- 

sary for the churchwardens on every Sunday to 
point out to the parishioners the seats they are to 
occupy. The churchwardens may once for all 
jlace any person in a pew, and he may sit there 
for the future, until they revoke their leave and 
displace him ; and, as long as their leave remains 
unrevoked, no other parishioner can justify dis- 
turbing him.§ 
The churchwardens and the ordinary are the 
only persons who have any authority over the 
pews or seats, and neither the clergyman nor the 
vestry have any right whatever to interfere with 
the churchwardens in seating and arranging the 
parishioners. | 

Since the preceding matter was written, I have 
accidentally met with a strong confirmation of 





* 3 Inst. 202. 
+ 12 Rep. 104. 
¢ Citing the Year Book, 8 Hen. VII., fol. 12, where 
Hussey J. said the same thing. 
§ Rogers, E. L. 171. 
Per Sir J. Nicholl, 2 Add, R, 435, Fuller v. Lane, 
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what I have advanced respecting fixed seats. In 
1664 there was a question much argued whether, 
aman having been accidentally killed by a bell- 
rope in Axminster Church, the bell was forfeited 
as a deodand, and one ground strongly urged 
against its being forfeited was, that it was fixed 
to and parcel of the freehold; and it was con- 
tended that “a steeple was just as incomplete with- 
out bells as a church without pulpit or seats, or a 
house without doors;” and the only authority 
cited as to seats is the same Year Book I have 
before referred to in this note.* Nothing could 
more clearly prove that fixed seats were not only 
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twenty still have remains of their ancient open 


| P. E. M., can doubt of their general use. 


j 


considered lawful more than two hundred years | 


ago, but at that time they were considered to 
have been lawful at least as far back as the eighth 
Henry VII. 

I should not have written this paper for 
“N, & Q.” unless it had been for the purpose of 
setting at rest a question of fact as to the existence 
of seats; and having begun it for that purpose, I 
was led to advert to some other points on which 
much misapprehension prevails, and from which 
I have known dissensions to arise in parishes 
between persons whom every right-minded man 
must wish to see living in perfect harmony. 

» 8. G. 


Your correspondent P. E. M., seems to have 


| cost 922. 


except 
Ishould 
like to know of what other article of church fur- 
niture in wood, known to have been universal, so 
large a per centage as one-third of ancient extant 
examples could be found. 

Mr. Parker in his Glossary says that the word 
podium, from which pew is said to have been 
derived, is mentioned in Durandus. I should be 
obliged for any other reference than ch. 5, where 
rich men are said to be buried, sub propriis podiis, 
which appears to mean, their own mounds or hills 
of earth. & Gd. 


benches, surely no reader of “N. & Q., 


I find it stated in Britton and Brayley’s Cor- 
wall Illustrated, that “the pews and pulpit of 
Bodmin Church,” covered with a profusion of 
carved ornaments, were made by “ Matthew 
More, carpenter,” between 1491 and 1495, and 

Tn a small volume called The Bodmin 
Register, 12mo, 1827, is a copy of a document or 
“contract for making chairs, seats, and pulpit,” 
dated “ anno 1495.” Although much of the lumber 
used in building this church was given by Sir 


| John Arundell, the above outlay was evidently 


studied the question of pews a little closer since he 

. ’ . . | 
wrote his off-hand assertion, that “until the Re- | 
formation seats of any kind were exceptional in | 


churches, and appear to have been first introduced 
for the benefit of women.” Consequently his 
whole position is altered. We are now told that 
they owed their invention to “ the introduction of 
preaching. Al old church pulpits, like the old 


century.” The writer might have said that almost 
all woodwork of any kind, whether pulpit, rood 
lofts, doors, and even to a great extent roofs, were 
of the fourteenth or especially of the fifteenth 
centuries. The fact is, that there is very little 
woodwork earlier than late fourteenth century, 
even in our cathedrals. Cathedral stalls of the 
thirteenth century or earlier are extremely rare, 
and yet, I presume, that our cathedrals had stalls 
in those days. The later fourteenth and the 
fifteenth century workers in wood were so skilful 
that it became fashionable to refit all churches in 
those centuries. It is quite clear from MSS. that 
early pulpits were frequently moveable boxes; 
hence probably among other reasons they have dis- 


met from the church funds. CALCUTTENSIS, 


GLASGOW : LANARKSHIRE FAMILIES. 
(3"@ 8S, xi, 42.) 

Mr. Irvryé, in his article hereon, quoting from 
Origines Parochiales Scotia the interesting pas- 
sage relative to the migration into Scotland of the 
great Anglo-Saxon and Norman families, whose 


| descendants, heading the indigenous Scoto-Pictish 


seats, are marked with the style of the fifteenth | Commons, became in after years the magnates 


Scotie, observes, regarding Mr. Innes’s list of 
these, and its omission of many equally ancient, 
though minor families, “Even in Lanarkshire 


| alone we have the Baillies, the Chancellors, the 


Jardines or Gardines, the Loccards or Lockharts, 
the Veres, and many more.” I scarcely think 
this remark, though somewhat unduly exalting 


| their known antiquity, will please one of these— 


viz., the Baillies, who, according to an old chroni- 
cler, say “they are the Old Balliols,” and, of 


| course, thus already appear in Mr. Innes’s list of 


the magnates, besides boasting the proud distinction 


| of lineally representing the patriot Wallace. And 


appeared just as almost all domestic furniture has | 


done. That open benches were the rule in Eng- 
land long before the Reformation, is proved by 
P. E. M.’s own example. If out of sixty-three 
churches the extraordinarily large number of 


* Rex v. Crosse, 1 Siderfin’s Rep. 204. 


yet, strange to say, both claims rest on an utterly 
insecure foundation. Edward and Henry Balliol, 
the only sons of King John, both died childless, 
and though a family of Balliols held lands in Rox- 
burghshire during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, their relationship is unknown. At any 
rate there is evidence on record (Robertson’s Index, 

36, No. 28), that the first Baillie who ap- 
peared in Clydesdale was a William Baillie, who 
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in 1367-8 received from King David Bruce a 
grant of the barony of Lambinistoun, perhaps, for 
it is not quite certain that he was the same, as a 
reward for his sufferings on David's behalf, when 
fighting for whom, a William Baillie was made 

risoner at the battle of Durham, in 1546. 


There | 


is no proof that he was related to John Balliol, | 
whose arms moreover are quite different, being | 


gu. an orle sa.; while those of Baillie of Laming- 
ton were originally az. 6 stars or (afterwards 9 
stars). Besides, had he been a Balliol, he would 
hardly have received lands from David Bruce, 
who so nearly lost his crown by the enterprise of 
Edward Balliol and the disinherited barons at 
Dupplin. The descent from Wallace, again, rests 
solely on the Metrical Histery of Blind Harry, 
well named by Lord Hailes a “ romancer,” and 
another soi-disent historian of equal weight, A. 
Blair, who tell how Wallace married the heiress 
of Hew Bradfute, of Lamington, and that he left a 


; ago? 


daughter—whether by her, or illegitimate, is not | 


clear—who married “a squire of the Balliol 
blood,” &c. All pure legend and disposed of by 
the fact, that from 1266 to the close of Wallace's 


career, Lambinistoun, was the property of a Nor- | 


man, Robertus dictus Franc’, and his son William, 
the latter of whom swore fealty, in 1296, to 
Edward I. It was therefore the property, in 
1329, of Alexander of Seaton and his daughter 
Margaret (Robertson's Index, p- 62, no. 3D). 
Wallace, in short, cannot be shown to have left 
any descendants, and those who now claim his male 
representation can only do so collaterally, and in 
a very unsatisfactory manner, as may be seen by 
referring to the absurd and confused statements 
in some printed pedigrees on the subject. 

Among the Clydesdale families named by Mr. 
Irvine undoubtedly the most ancient is that of 
Loccard, shown by charter to have held lands 
there, cire. 1180—still, however, a century later 
than the immigration, temp. Malcolm Canmohr. 
The Jardines appear in David Bruce’s era, that 
king, at some period of his long reign (1320-70), 
having granted a charter to William de Gardins, 
of the lands of Hertishuyde on the Clyde. (Jto- 
bertson's Index, p. 33, No. 28.) William fought 
for David both at Halidon and Durham, being 
made a prisoner at the latter battle. The Veres 
(properly Wers) first appear, circ. 1400, when 
Rothald Wer had a charter of lands in Lesma- 
hagow from the Abbot of Kelso, which opulent 
religious house held a large territory there by 
grant (in 1144) from David I. Local antiquaries 
may remember the farfetched derivation of the 
name from the “ Veri Antonini,” of Old Rome! in 
Wilson’s poem of Clyde > As for the ( ‘hancellors, 
I find nothing except that they are mentioned by 
Wishaw, p. 58, as in his day (1710) holding their 
estate on the Clyde. These observations are not 
made in disparagement of the above families, but 





simply to point out the want of evidence that 
exists to warrant Mr. Invrve in assigning them an 
equal antiquity with the immigrants of the ele- 
venth century. That they are otherwise old and 
respectable no one who knows Lanarkshire can 
for a moment doubt. AnGLo-Scortvs. 


DANTE QUERY. 
(3" S, x. 473; xi. 61, 136, 185.) 


I have no doubt that “ M. H. R.” is correct in 
affirming that the educated Italian gentleman of 
the present day would not use “esca” to express 
“food,”’ but granting this, will it assist us much 
in determining its meaning five hundred years 

? Need I repeat the language of Horace 
(A. P. 68) on this subject :— 
“ Mortalia facta peribunt: 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax.” 

It may no longer have this meaning, and yet in 
those distant times may have been a common ex- 
pression for “food.” We know in our own lan- 
guage how much words have changed within a much 
shorter period, and it is doubtless the same in 
every nation. The Italian language in the time 
of Dante (A. D. 1265-1321) was in its infancy— 
still under the trammels of its Latinized forms; 
and may not these words “ esea sotto focile” be re- 
garded as a good example of what I mean? They 
are words which, with a slight change, might 
have been found in the mouth of an old Roman ; 
“esca sub foculo,” “food broiled under the 
glowing embers of the (foculus) brazier,”’ in the 
way that your correspondent “A. A.” states was 
common in the Middle Ages, and probably handed 
down from Roman times. : 

The “ foculus ” seems to have been used by the 
Romans for this purpose; at least Plautus, who 
was a native, like Dante, of this northern part of 
Italy, being born at Sarsina in Umbria, speaks 
thus of it (Capt. iv. 2, 67) :— 

“ Laridum atque epulas foveri foculis in ardentibus,” 

It is bold to affirm that an Italian word is not 
used in a particular sense, and in order to do so 
with safety requires a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Italian dialects than falls to the lot of 
most Englishmen. From the little intercourse 
that has for political reasons been allowed between 
different parts of the country by its rulers, Italy 
is full of a variety of dialects ; and not only so, but 
several distinct languages are spoken within its 
bounds. Thus some twenty A oe south of the 
ruins of Loeri, the most southern of the republics 
of Magna Grecia, my knowledge of Romaic, little 
though it was, enabled me to converse with the in- 
habitants of the village of Bova in that language. 
It may interest your readers acquainted with 
Romaic to see a few words which | jotted down 
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at the time from the peasants. Waul, bread ; 
tupl, cheese ; xpacl, wine; yuvaixa, Woman ; &vdpay, 
man ; Bodl, ox ; &Aoyo, horse ; rpéBara, sheep ; BowaAl, 
cow ; Wi«dua, shirt; xoipadi, sow; modda, hen. The 
words for cow, shirt, and hen, seem peculiar, but 
those who are better acquainted with Romaic than 
I am will be able to determine whether it is so. 

Then on the verge of those plains of Maida 
which witnessed, July 4, 1806, the victory of Sir 
John Stuart over the French under General Ré- 
gnier, I found the village of Vena, where the pea- 
sants conversed with each other in their mother 
Albanian language. Place a Tuscan gentleman 
alongside a Calabrese muleteer, and I doubt 
whether he could understand him better than I 
did. The Calabrese dialect is very curious. Some 
of your Italian correspondents may find it in- 
teresting to see the first stanza of Tasso in that 
dialect. I copy from a work, the title of which 
is La Gerusalemme Liberata Trasportata in lin- 
gua Calabrese da Carlo Cusentino d Aprigliano, 
Cosenza, 1737 : — 

“ Musa, che me fai cera de Santanu 
Te staii pregannu, cu Carru Cusentinu 
Chi scinni ppe dunareme la manu :— 
E chi derizze l’'acqua allu multannu 
En mi nvuoglui cantarede supranu 
Ma vascin, calavrise, stritiu e finu 
Dame assistenza, e m’ aje ppor scusatu 
Si vaju esciennu de lu si summinatu.” 

This very word “esca” is a proof how necessary 
it is that we should be acquainted with Italian 
dialects before we venture to assert that a word 
has ceased to bear a particular meaning. 

In the Neapolitan dialect, which those who 
have mingled with that light-hearted people 
know to be so different, in some respects, from 
the Tuscan, I find “food” given as the primary 
signification of “esca.”’ I have before me a glos- 
sary of that language, which my Neapolitan 
friends assured me was a standard work for its 
peculiarities. It is entitled, 

“ Vocabolario delle Parole del Dialetto Napoletano, che 
pid si scostano dal dialetto Toscano, con aleune ricerche 
etimologiche sulle medesime degli Accademici Filopa- 
tridi.” Napoli, 1789. 


I find elsewhere that this is a posthumous 
work of D. Ferdinando Galiani, improved — by 
Francesco Mazzarella-Farao, and it forms the last 
two volumes of a collection of poems in the Nea- 
politan dialect, reaching in all to twenty-eight 
volumes. ‘Turning up “esca” | give the explana- 
tion precisely as it appears, though the latter part 
refers to another subject :-— 

“ Esea, v. civo, cibo, nganno, ¢ materia accensibile, Fa 
ll’esea, ferire, colpire ; detto cosi dal gioco puerile della 
trottola, e butteri, in cui il vincitore da col ferro della 
trottola sull’ altra del perditore, © se colpise e bene, ne fa 
saltar de’ buscolini, che si dice de noi fur [ esca, 


And then an example of this phrase is given 
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from Fasano’s translation of Tasso into Neapoli- 


tan :— 
“ Uno fa assaie remmore e ppoco lana 
Ma Il’ autro ad ogne neuorpo face Il’esca.” 

Here then we have “esca” explained first as 
“food ” and then as“ bait’ and “tinder.” There- 
fore till some one can show that five hundred 
years ago this word did not signify “ food,” which 
I have shown that it still does in the Neapolitan 
dialect, Mr. BoucnTer must forgive me if I refuse 
to convict, on the evidence we have yet received, 
Cary of a blunder, particularly as it is clear that 
the phrase had been carefully considered by him, 
which we are by no means certain was the case 
with the other translators. In a question of this 
kind we must have “ votes weighed and not num- 
bered.” Can any of those who have looked into 
this question tell what value we ought to set on 
Frezzi as a commentator ? 

Mr. Bovcurer refers to the admiration with 
which Lord Macaulay regarded Cary’s transla- 
Iam aware that he was well read in the 
original, and had committed many of its choice 
passages to memory. A short time after he re- 
turned from India the conversation happened to 


| turn, ina company of his most confidential friends, 


on the calamitous circumstances which at times 
Such 
a calamity had befallen a family with whom 
those present were intimately acquainted, and some 
were bewailing the necessity, to which the young 
ladies would be compelled to submit, of earning a 
scanty livelihood by their own industry, when 
Lord Macaulay repeated, with strong feeling, those 
well-known and beautiful lines from Dante's 
Paradiso (xvii. 58), 
“ Tu proverai siccome sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle 
Lo scendere e ’] salir per I’ altrui scale,” 
in which the poet refers in pathetic language to 
the fate of those who must go up and down day 
by day the stairs of others in pursuit of their 
daily bread, and who thus learn by experience 
how bitter such bread is. Lord Macaulay added, 
while the tear glistened in his eye, that he 
thanked God that he was able, and trusted that 
he would continue to be able, to shield those who 
were dear to him from such a lot. This anecdote 
was repeated to me by the late Lord Jetlrey and 
his son-in-law, Mr. Empson, with whom the con- 
versation had been held, a few hours after it had 
taken place. Lord Macaulay, with a rough ex- 
terior, was a man of deep and kindly feeling. 
Cravrurp Tarr RaMaAGE. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Bovcnter, is rather 
severe upon me for having translated com’ esca 
sotto"! focile by—as coals by wind; and thinks 
that, if this is a fair specimen, my work is a para- 

e 








phrase rather than a translation. But the ques- 
tion for me was, not whether Dante mentioned 
the tinder and the flint; but whether he 
would have mentioned them if he had written 
in English. hold ot Ne some cases allusions 





are por tical or anges tical, elegant or inelegant, 
cording to the language we have to use, which 
may surround even a beautiful object with asso- 


ciations inc urably vulgar or ludicrous. A butterfly, 
for instance, is a beautiful object, but our silly 
Anglo-Saxon name for it, butterfly, is such a 
stumbling block to our poets that even in Byron’s 
plendid simile, beginning 
* As rising on empurpled wing 
The insect queen of eastern spring,” 
it does not once occur. It would have been sin- 
gular if a French poet had so shirked the word 
papillon. Again, an ass or donkey is the same 
sort of beast, in Greece he England ; but the name 
is not similarly ay pplie i in Greek, and therefore 
can be more free ly introduced in poetry; for the 
poet is responsible for the ideas he suggests as for 
those to which he calls your attention most 
directly. Thus, Homer has written a simile be- 
ginning ‘Ms 3° ér’ dives: yet you won't find in 
Pope, “ As when an ass,” but 
{s the slow beast with patient strength endued.” 
Now I have not paraphrased Dante in this volu- 
minous way: I have had more respect for his 
brevity and the symmetry of his cadences; but 
between such articles as tinder and coals I trust 
I have done him n ) wrong in taking what sounded 
best. After all I will confess to a fluke in this 
particular passage: I suppose that in my first 
studies I guessed “focile” was “a bellows” and 
did not afterwards care to verify my impression. 
But I have used the licence for which | speak 
knowingly and willingly in another place where 
a serpent is described as 
* Livido e nero come gren di pepe Ne 


for which I have put 


I] black and livid like— a mildewed eur,” 


I do not know if any other translator has written 
peppercorn : I don’t envy him the honour of his 
literality. ; 

The account of Dante’s exile given by Cary, is 
authorised by Aretino’s Life of Dante, and by docu- 
ments published by Pelli and Tiraboschi in their 
Memoirs, in which it may be seen that the poet 
and his associates were threatened with the stake 
if they transgressed against their sentence. 

The doctrine referred to in Jar. c. 29 was de- 
rived from Petrus Lombardus. In the notes to 
my translation the passage is thus explained : 

‘It is intimated that the creation of the angels was 
contemporaneous with that of the material world ; and 


this doctrine had been derived by the Fathers and 
Churechmen from the words of the Son of Sirach (ch. 
Xvill. ver. 1); *€Qui vivit in weternum creavit omnia 
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simul ‘He that liveth eternally created all things 
together ;' and in conformity with this text it was sup- 
posed that the ‘ Heavens and Earth,’ in the first verse of 
Genesis, signified the spiritual and material worlds ; and 
that further in the production of the latter the work of 
the six days had been one of evolution and development ; 
but that all organic and inorganic bodies had been created 
at once, at least, in their constituent matter, and their 
germs or seminal principles. [See Petrus Lombardus, 
2. 19.] 

“ Matter and Jorm, both maiden, both allied. The 
‘maiden’ form, which is the ‘energy’ of 1, 32, is a 
purely active principle, namely, that of the Angeiie In- 
rie The ‘maiden’ matter is the ‘passiveness’ 
of 1. 34, or mere inorganic matter. The ‘ allied’ matter 
and a (comp. 1, 35) is the mixed nature of organic 
beings, men and animals.” 

C. B. Caytry. 


Hannan Lierrroor (3" 8. xi. passim.) —If 
the correspondents who speak of Col. Dalton’s 
wife as the daughter of Hannah Lightfoot by 
George III, and enquire whether the Duke of 
Cumberland left any illegitimate issue, will take 
the trouble to refer to the name Prytherch in 
Burke’s Armory, they will there find a state- 
ment to this effect, evidently made by one who 
fully understands the family genealogy, that 
Daniel Prytherch, Esq., the party ns amed in the 
statement of the = correspondent, impaled in 

right of his wife, Caroline Georgina, youngest 
y ~e oe of James Dalton, Esq., by Augusta 
Ritso his wife, daughter of Henry Frederick Duke 
of Cumberland, 1 & 4 Dalton, 2 & 3 Ritso, ar. on a 
chevron sable between three boars’ heads couped, 
three mullets of the field. The reference to Mr. 
Dalton, as one able to give information on the 
Hannah Lightfoot question, is easily explained, 
from his wife’s descent maternally from a natural 
daughter of the Duke of Cumberland, who may 
have been fully acquainted with the connexion 
between George ITI. and Hannah Lightfoot; whilst 
there can be no doubt that a daughter of George III. 
by Hannah Lizhtfoot, as the wife of Mr. Dalton, 
cannot be the Augusta Ritso referred to in Burke's 
notice of Prytherch descent. 

I have a documentary proof that Isaac Axford 
married, 1750, under the description of widower, 
(though wot at Keevel, in North Wilts, as stated 
in your numbe r for February 2, Mary Bartlett, 
of Warminster spinster, and the baptismal cer- 
tificates of both parties; also the burial of a son 
of Isaac and Mary Axford, “from Warminster, 
in 177). 

The Lightfoot story cannot be a myth ix toto, 
but the additions of Mrs. Serres have made the 
real facts questionable. If the matter should not 
be perfunctorily dismissed as “ worn threadbare,” 
some future correspondent may be fortunate 
enough to explain apparent contradictions, and 
remove the obscurity arising from statements and 
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traditions hastily put into print, and evidently 
little more than “ guesses at truth.” A. M. 

The name was new to me till I met with it in 
“N. & Q.”; but I have often heard the legend 
of the fair Quakeress and George III. The late 
John Shackleton, of Airton, Yorkshire, a well- 
known member of the Society of Friends, used 
often to speak of the affair. He once told me that 
the lady was expelled the society and that a depu- 
tation of Quakers presented themselves before the 
King and informed him of the fact, one of them 
saying, “Now! thee sees what thee hast done!” 
Mr. Shackleton used also to assert that the song, 
“The Lass of Richmond Hill,” was suggested by 
the amour, and as corroborative he would quote 
and sometimes sing, 

“ T'd crowns resign to call her mine 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill.” * 

If the whole is a myth, it is curious that it should 
have obtained belief amongst intelligent members 
of the Society, for John Shackleton was certainly 
a person of good education and remarkably well- 
of sme J. Hi. D. 


I am glad to see the exposure of this scandal. 


William Howitt, in his liisfory of the Reign of 


(reorge III., published by Cassell & Co. (one of 


the worst histories ever written), coolly assumes 
the whole story as true. Joun Rosperrson. 


“ None put Ports REMEMBER THEIR Yorru” 


(3'¢ 8. xi. p. 194.)—I know not who the author of 


this sentiment is, but I question its correctness. 
I have not, I regret to say, a particle of poetical 
feeling about me (as far, at least, as writing verses 
goes), for I like to read and quote good ones; vet 
I can perfectly remember my father taking me t 


to 


a baleony and making me look at the comet of 


1811, through a spy-glass. (I was then barely 
thvee years old.) I recollect being sh wn Napo- 
leon and his stall, many of whom dined at my 
father’s, on his return from Spain, in one of the 
ports of France. I see, through my mind's eye, 
as though it were yesterday, Dutch troops passing 
through our town on their way to Spain, much 
about the same time. I well remember two 
grenadiers, billeted at our house, fastening their 
woollen epaulets on my shoulders and their red 
feather in a paper-cap they had made me, and 
drawing me about in a small vehicle in our garden. 
I see the flower of our youth going away on horse- 
back, full of enthusiasm, in the rich uniform of 
the Gardes d’Honneur, in 1813—many of them, 
Che author of “ The Lass of Richmond Hill” is now 
generally considered to have been William Upton, the 
poet of Vauxhall, and this was not only the opinion of 
the late Richard Thomson, of the London Institution, 


but that of another gentleman still living, who is well 
read in all that relates to Richmond, in Surrey. It does 
not appear that the song was intended for any particular 


person.—Ep, | 
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alas! never to return; and like Byron, Alfieri, 
and Canova, I likewise remember the first impres- 
sion of love (when jive years old) on beholding a 
fine young woman, and my delight on seeing her 
the next day at a balcony in our street! I am 
somewhat of a painter, but this, I assure you, is 
not fanciful but strictly true. 
P. A. 8S. 


THomson’s “ Lrperty” (5° S. xi, 257.) 
Anderson's British Poets. Edinburgh, 
x., the lines cited by Mr. Ropert Wricur are 
given : 

‘Lo swarming southward on rejo 
Gay colonies extend.” 





icing s 


It is more possible to hammer sense out of this 
than out of “ rejoicing suns.” Might one suggest 
? Thomson dearly loyed round mouthsful, 
allowing sound often to stand for sense. Yet 
what fine lines are those which precede the above 
excerpt ! — 

* The win 
And not a sail but by permissi 

But since the Treaty of Paris, with the sur- 
render of the Right of Search, we may well 
drop all talk about the sea perhaps. 


* seas 





ls and seas are I 


a spread.’ 


as 


May Fair, W. 
In Dr. Aikin’s Works of the Bri 
vets, (Longman, 1820), the lines in questi 
printed and punctuated as follows : — 


Sele 


“Lo! swarming southward on rejoicing * 
Gay colonies extend; &c,” 
C. W. M. 
Grorer, Eart or Avcxtanp (3S. xi. : ~ 





° Lal 
Ps ¢ ’ 





In the Hon. Emily Eden’s Portrai é 
and People of India, 1844, published by Di 
and Son, the twenty-fourth plate, entitled “ 
Auckland receiving the Rajah of Nahun, i 
bar, in bis Tent,” presents a full-length li 
of Lord Auckland; which, though on a smal 
is a very pleasing and well-executed portrait. 











Brsom or PEacock’s FEATHERS. 











“It was a part of his [the acolite’s e to d 
the water-vessels or candlesticks to the priest. A 
and inferior part is hinted at by Bishop Hall in hist 
vous, witty, and poetical satires (book ty. sat, vil.) :— 
‘To see a lazy dumbe acolithite, 
Armed against a devout flye’s despit 
Which at th’ high altar doth the chalice vay 
With a broad flie-flappe of a peacocke’s tayl 
“One of these peacock-fans is engraved in Bis! 
Carleton’s Rem brance wa xl’s M. ies, el, 1630.°— 
Gent, Mag. 1806, i, 527 
ANON 
Sueciey’s “ Aponats ” (5% S. xi. 106, I 


JonatHan Bovcuter thinks that Lord By 
“ had a great admiration ” for the poetry of Keats, 
: 

CXVil. 


let him refer to the Quarter/y Review, vol. x 
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pp. 416-418, where he may find that Lord Byron 
considered “ Solomon’s Guide to Health” “ better 
sense and as much poetry as Johnny Keats,” and 
wrote “ No more Keats, | entreat: flay him alive. 
If some of you don’t, I must skin him myself. 


maukin.” Joun Ropertson. 


Rust REMOVED FROM Merats (3"* §, xi. 235.) 
Plunge the blade in a bath of diluted hydrochlo- 
ric (muriatic) acid; say one pint of the acid to 
one quart of water. Leave it there for twenty- 
four 1 
scrubbing-brush. The oxide will come off like 
dirt under the action of soap. Should any still 
remain, as is likely, in the corroded parts, return 
the blade to the bath for a few hours more, and 
repeat the scrubbing. The blade will then pre- 
sent the ——— of dull lead. 
be well washed in plain water several times, and 
thoroughly dried before a fire. Lastly, a little 
rubbing with oil and fine emery powder will re- 
store the polish. Should oil or grease have 
mingled with the rust, as is usually the case, it 
will be necessary to remove it by a hot solution 
of soda before submitting the metal to the acid. 
This last attacks the rust alone, without injuring 
the steel; but the washing in plain water is all- 
important, as, after the process, the metal will 
absorb oxygen from the atmosphere freely, if any 
trace of the acid be allowed to remain. I speak 
from experience concerning this recipe, which 
was communicated to the Royal Archeological 
Institute by Mr. Le Keux many years ago. 

W. J. Bernnarp Surrn. 

Temple. 

MIsoPpoGon AND THE Emperor Juin (3"¢ 8. 
xi. 138.)—I beg to refer Mr. Gantriton to — 
“The Emperor Julian and his Generation. An 
torical Picture by Augustus Neander, D.D. 
by G. V. Cox, M.A.” London, 


1850, pp. 180. 7s. 6d. 


His- 
Translated 
12mo, J. W. Parker, 
Witiiam Bates. 

QvoTaTion: “QUE voULEz-vous? wNovs 
SOMMES FAITES COMME CELA” (3° S, xi, 432, 523.) 
Although I have not yet found the above, I am 
convinced it is a quotation, and not a mere collo- 
quial expression — first, because I remember to 
have seen it somewhere in print preceded by 
“comme disaient autrefois les grenouilles,” or some 
such phrase ; and next, because faites is feminine, 
and in a proverb it would most probably be faits. 


A. Hi. B. 


Tannock, Portrait Paryter, (3° 8S. x. 313.) — 


| 


young Tannock showed so strong and persistent 
an inclination for the brush, that at last, as is in 
such cases certain, he wearied out parental con- 
tradiction and was allowed to follow his bent; 


| working with a housepainter as painter, and, at 
There is no bearing the drivelling idiotism of the | 


10urs; then take it out and rub well with a | 


last, painting numerous portraits of various and 
rising degrees of excellence in his native town, and 
acquiring a certain amount of local notice and 
employment. He left for Paisley, where he re- 
mained for some time, well employed as a portrait 
painter. In 1806-9 he was much in Port-Glasgow 
and in Greenock, and he has left a good deal of 
work in the district, chiefly in miniatures on ivory, 
in which he was very successful, and also in some 
cases in oils on canvas. He was afterwards, up to 


| about 1820, resident in Glasgow, and was well 


It must then | 


employed and much esteemed as a portrait painter, 
and has left a large amount of very good work. In 
1820 he went to London, living in Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, not many years ago. His 
powers as an artist were very considerable, in his 


| particular line very high indeed; the character 


and colour of his faces are exquisite. Tis social 
nature and warm genial manners brought him 
much into society in the West of Scotland ; his 
tall graceful figure, fair hair, fresh colour, and 


| bright piercing eyes, his merry laugh and ready 


In reply to F. M. S., I know not if Mr. Tannock | 


is alive or not; if he is alive he must be in ad- 
vanced age, as he was born in Kilmarnock some- 


where about 1780, son of Adam Tannock, a 


worthy maker of shoes, in the High Street of that 
town. Originally apprenticed to his father’s trade, 


jest, were welcome to the little coteries of the 
time hereabouts; and his ability as an artist was 
unquestioned, though probably the judges were 
inclined to be lenient. Abundance of his artistic 
work is extant, to show on what the verdict was 
founded. L. 


O77 


PrmaGeE (3S, xi. 257.) —It may be worthy of 
a note that the word prim-age is usually pro- 
nounced as I have written it; although the Dice 
tionaries accentuate it pri-mage. C. W. M. 


Famity or Povurton (3° 8, xi. 235.)—I think 
it highly probable that Francis Poulton, the 
bencher, of Lincoln’s Inn, whose monument re- 
mains at Twickenham, was the same with Thomas, 
eldest son of Ferdinando Poulton, of the same 
house, distinguished by his labours as a legal 
author. Thomas, the third of Ferdinando’s four 
sons, became a leading man among the English 
Jesuits, and was one of those arrested at Clerken- 
well in 1628, under the assumed name of Joseph 
Underhill. “This Poulton, alias Underhil, is sonne 
to Poulton that abridged the Statutes.” See Sup- 
plementary Note to the Discovery of the Jesuits’ 
College in Clerkenwell, (contained in the Camden 
Miscellany, vol. iv.) p. 9. 

Joun Govern NICHOLS. 


ConTINGENT CLAIMANTS OF THE THRONE ON 
THE Deatu or Exizanetn (3° 8, xi, 246.) — 
What has suggested to H. P. D. to trace the 
descent of the Earl of Hertford from Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester? Is it from 


ee 
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some confusion between the titles of Hertford and 
Hereford ? 

A jealousy existed against the Earl of Hertford 
at’the period in question, from a far nearer pro- 
inquity to the crown. He had married Lady 
Katherine, the sister of Lady Jane Grey, and his 
son Edward Lord Beauchamp, then alive, was 
actually nephew to one who had been for nine 
days the acknowledged sovereign of England. 
Frances Pierrepoint thus retailed to her mother, 
the Countess Dowager of Shrewsbury, a report 
which Sir John Hollis had brought into the coun- 
try, when riding post from London to Berwick :— 
“ Also he sayeth that al thinges in the southeren 
partes procede peaceably: only my Lord Beau- 
champ is sayd to make some assemblyes, which 
he [2.e. Hollis] hopeth wil suddenly dissholfe 
into smoke, his forse beyng feble to make hede 
agenst so grayt an Unyon.” (Letter in Hunter’s 
Hallamshire, p. 93. 3ut the “force” of Lord 


Beauchamp probably existed in idle rumour only, | 


and there is no proof that either he or the Earl of 
Hertford attempted to make any head at all. 
J.G.N. 
Frencu Herarpry (3° §, xi. 238,)—Bowyer's 
Great Theatre, an old quarto book on Heraldry, 
is printed in double pages, the one in French and 
its vis-a-vis in English, and will exactly answer 
the requirement of E,cie DisPLayep. 
G. W. M. 
Cork Perrropicats (3% S, xi. 113.)\—Water- 
FORDIENSIS’s statement that the late Dr. Maginn 
made his début as a writer in Bolster’s Magazine 
is incorrect. The doctor commenced his literary 
career by writing leaders for a newspaper called 
the Cork Advertiser, published by a man named 


Latham. He also wrote for Bolster’s, but Bolster | 


was later in the field. 
The principal contributors to that short-lived 


but clever periodical were, the late Henry Bennett, | 


of Cork, solicitor; my uncle, Richard Miliken, 
who wrote the immortal “Groves of Blarney; ” 
Crofton Croker, Father “Frank” (Prout); poor 
Grogan, the painter, and your humble servant, 
“Prrer FEEHILY.” 
PARVENCHE (3" S, xi. 238.) — Pervenche, par- 
venche, periwinkle, are obviously forms of the same 
word. The Vinca pervinca of Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxi. 
ii, 39) is the pervinca of Appuleius (the Herbalist) 
58; Italian, pervinca; French, by the ordinary 
laws of transliteration, pervenche ; Saxon, peruin eC; 
old English, parvenke ; later, poe rwinkle, vide 
Comenius, Janua Linguarum reserata, ed. 1650, 
§ 125, 1836—a book, by the way, which is full of 
old English words and idioms—modern English, 
by a natural increment for facility of pronuncia- 
tion, periwinkle. The phrases “ parvenke of pris,” 
“ paruenke of prouesse,” have their origin, I 
rather think, in the notion that perrinca was de- 
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rived from pervinco. The peri of periwinkle the 
shellfish (Sax. wincle) has been stolen from the 
| other word. Winkle was supposed to be a cor- 
| ruption of periwinkle, though the words have, as 
is obvious, no etymological connection whatever. 


Greenock. 

Psarm Trnes (3S, xi. 247).—P. M. stands 
not for “ proper” but for “peculiar” metre, ¢. e. 
neither “common,” nor “long.” The names of 
Psalm tunes, like the names of racehorses, are not 
given to them upon any definite principle. 


A. W. 
Scot, 4 Locat Prerix (3" S. xi. 12, 86, 155, 
239, 283.) — Although I have no wish to decline 


acquiescence in your decision that all controversy 
on this subject should cease, and I can hardly 
raise the plea of res xoviter, seeing that the new 
| information was certainly open to me before, and 
was overlooked by my Jaches, still I think the 
following passage in Professor Bell’s well-known 
Principles of the Law of Scotland, which I stum- 
bled upon when consulting them for a totally 
different object, may be interesting to the readers 
of “N. & Q.:”"— 

“ In Orkney and Zetland the land appears, while under 
the kings of Norway, to have been held free from all 
burdens analogous to feudal duties or services, and liable 
only to a government tax, called Skat. The lands so 
held were called Skat-lands, and an exemption from skat 
was given to such lands as were enclosed for cultivation, 
called Udal, or free lands.” —P. 254, § 952. 


It is almost superfluous to add that no such 


| tenure was known on the mainland of Scotland, 


unless it were in the case of “ the King’s kindly 
tennants of Lochmaben,” and even there the nature 
of the holding is not strictly identical with that 
of Skat-land. GEORGE VERE IRVING. 


Marcurane (3™ §S, iy. 476.) —I think it 
probable that this term is derived from the cake 
called marzapane, which is sent, according to 
Howells (Venetian Life, p. 278), by Venetian 
nobles the day after the baptism of one of their 
children, to such of their clients as may have 
obliged them by acting as sponsors on the occa- 
sion. I would also suggest that S. Mark, and not 


Mars, provided the etymon of marza. 
ST. SWITHIN, 
Sr. Anprew (3™S. xi. 279.) —In addition to the 
various modes of representing the marty rdom of St. 


Andrew enumerated by the Editor of “N. & Q.,” 


| the following deserve notice. They are taken from 


the noble work, Caracteristiques des Saints dans 
l Art Populaire, §c., par le P. Cahier, now publish- 
ingin Paris. An old tradition says that St. Andrew 
was nailed to an olive tree, which probably gave 
rise to the representation on the bronze gates of 
St. Paul's, at Rome, of the saint nailed to a tree 
with two shoots spreading out like the letter V or 
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Y. In the Greek menology, however, contem- | nest.” Ifhe will refer to “N. & Q.” (2"¢S., ix. 


porary with those gates, this Apostle is painted 
clothed, and fastened to a cross like that of our 
Saviour. In the Sacramentary of Metz, of the 
ninth century, he is also represented on a similar 
cross, but only half clothed. In the windows of 
the choir of Rheims Cathedral, St. Andrew is 
clothed and crucified, but his cross is fixed in the 
ground by the right arm. 
ology appears to consider it an undoubted fact 
that he was crucified with his head downwards. 
The cross saltire, now called St. Andrew’s, is not 
much older than the fourteenth century. 

In a beautiful illustration introduced by Pére 


| 


The metrical Martyr- | 


Cahier, taken from an old engraving by P. Arthur | 
Martin, and anterior to the introduction of the | 
cross saltire, St. Andrew holds a cross of the | 


usual form of our Saviour’s, but he holds it hori- | . ~ ; 
. | there is an estate called Slade, and the family 


zontally enough to correspond with the repre- 
sentation at Rheims, above described. The cross 
saltire however has acquired a kind of prescription, 
as St. Andrew’s cross. 

I may add, that I have seen a beautiful ivory 
statuette of St. Andrew, standing with the cross 


saltire at his back, and with two fishes hanging | * - 
: ’ “1 | Slade of Slade of Rushton. 


from his right hand. F.C. H. 
Paniso Cuurcn, Croypon (3" S, xi. 231.)— 
The recent destruction of Croydon Church by fire 


p. 575), he will see the impossibility of such a deri- 
vation shown by the undersigned : first, from there 
being no such _— or prayer in existence ; and 
secondly, from the foreign pronunciation affording 
no chance of finding any resemblance to the sup- 
posed corruption. But further on, at p. 392, he 
will find a much more probable and rational 
account of the origin of the saying, given on the 
authority of the late Dr. Butler. It is high time 
that the phrase should be left as a mere jest to its 
venerable parent, Joe Miller. F.C. H. 


Derivation oF Stave (3S, xi. 77, 203.) —. 


I have always looked upon Slade as a local name. 
I cannot give the derivation of the word, but it 
looks simple and Saxon. In the adjoining parish 
to which I live, namely, Salcombe Regis, Devon, 


name of Slade is common in this neighbourhood. 
I have naturally looked upon these persons, so 
called, as being Slade of Slade. As for Slade of 
Rushton, if the first name had originated in the 
name of a place, and then had removed to 
another and a new home, it would in reality be 
The same remark 


| may be made of the other instances alluded to. 


makes me anxious to know whether the vaults | 
under the floor suffered by that calamity. Thomas | 


Hutchinson, Esquire, late Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, who died in England 
in 1780, was buried in a vault in the north 
transept. 
Apthorpe, with which he was connected. The 
inscription cut on the slab cannot be read, because 
it is partly concealed by an altar tomb or some 
other erection raised on the spot. Adjoining this, 
on the floor, is inscribed the following :— 
“ Also of 
Mrs. Frances Hutchinson, 
died 19 July, 1825, 
Aged 84 years.” 

In the register are the subjoined entries among 
the burials :— 

“William Sanford Hutchinson, son of Governor 
Hutchinson, aged 27. [ Ob. in vitd patris.] 

“June 19, 1780. Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., late Go- 
vernor of the Massachusetts, aged 69. 

“ Frances Hatchinson, Gloucester Pla. Portman Square, 
St. Mary le Bone, July 28, 84.” 

A great grandson of Governor H. would be glad 
to know whether the vaults were uninjured, and 
whether they will continue undisturbed in the 
repairs consequent on the disaster. 

P. Hurcnrson. 

Manre’s Nest (3"S. xi. 276.)—If C. T. Ramace 
seriously believes in what he adduces as “a well- 
known example” ofa corruption from O mihi Beate 
Martine, he has assuredly discovered a “ mare’s 


} 
} 
' 
| 


The vault belonged to the family of | 





Of course I am here merely throwing out a 
conjecture. P. HvurcHrnson. 


Two-racep Pretvres (3" §. xi. 257.)—Few 
things are easier to make. Get two pictures of 
the same size; cut them vertically into strips 
half an inch broad; paste the corresponding 
strips back to back (you will see which these are 
by trial), and then set them up on their edges in a 
row from left to right at oul distances of about 
three-quarters of an inch or an inch apart. Then, 
if you stand to the left, you see the whole of one 
picture ; if to the right, the whole of the other. 
Ie, instead of setting them up above plain paper, 
you set them up above a third uncut picture, you 
will see this one only by standing directly in front ; 
and the double picture thus becomes a treble 
picture without any increase of difficulty in the 
construction. Warter W. SKRATt. 

Cambridge. 

I have seen very often, in Italy and elsewhere. 
pictures, usually in water colours, having a sort of 
grille, or lattice like a Venetian blind, before them 
through which appeared a face, as for instance of 
Napoleon. On looking at the picture sideways 
on the right the face completely changed into 
that of Wellington, and looking then sideways 
from the left the face again changed, passing into 
that of Bliicher. This effect is produced very 
easily, the faces on the sides being painted on 
the grille or lattice. RHOpOKANAKIS. 


Rounpers (3% §. x. 472; xi. 18.) — Each 
roundel, of a set in my possession, has a coloured 
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engraving in the centre pasted on the wood: 


round this a space, a quarter of an inch wide, with 

a distich, and then a narrow gilt border : — 

“ Janus loues good drincks, warme clothes convenient be, 
And sporting on the yce affourdeth passing glee. 


With mascking, play, and dauncing Febrary doth | 
begin. 

So use thy sport and pleasure, that thou runn not in 
sinne. 

In Marche with plow be forward in stirring of thy 
ground. 


By pruning vine and gufting stock, muche profitt 
loth abound. 
Aprill now dews the earth with many pleasant showers, 
And pleasure bids embrace and gather fragrant flowers. 
May bids rise earely, sport thee in pleasant fields. 
In Boate to trace the rivers greate recreation yields, 
In June, whilst haycocks make and rakers stirr apace, 
Coridon and Philida eache other’s love embrace. 
The reapers lay on load from sun-rise untill night ; 
Whilst Bagpipe sends forth July with mirth and much 
SP] . 
delight. 
[ August lost. | 
The sea and land yields store of Fishe and fruit, most 
lishe (sic) ; 
Eate not to muche September wills, it may thy health 
ympayr. 


rhe grape now ripe, October sends forth wine, 


And wills thee drinck a health to that fair love of 


thyne. 

November pulls down Hoggs for bacon, brawn, and 
sowse > 

Huswife save for puddings good meat in poore man’s 
howse. 


Good fires, warme meates, December so doth stand. 
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service was conducted, and proceeds to state that 
“some minister in a surplice, others without, 
some with a square cap, some with a round cap, 
some with a hat,” Xe. 

In Fox’s Acts and Monuments is an illustration, 


| showing Dr. Cole preaching at St. Mary’s, Ox- 
| ford. 


He wears a common-looking out-door cap, 
and so do many of his clerical hearers. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge in 
1564, the preacher, on Sunday morning, put off 
his cap out of respect to the Queen; but when he 


| had advanced some way in his sermon, “she sent 
the Lord Hunsdon to will him to put on his cap, 


| have always regarded “Teague” 


which he did to the end.” The head-gear re- 
ferred to, was most probably a similar cap to that 
of Dr. Cole, being one commonly worn, and the 
antecedent of the modern college cap, not then in- 
vented. It is likely that the existing usage of 
clergymen taking their caps into the pulpit, is a 
remnant of the practice of wearing them there. 
P. E. M. 

Tracue, AN Intso Name (3 8, xi. 296.) —I 
as originally 
equivalent to the Spanish “ Diego,” which is one 
of the many Spanish forms of “ Jacob.” Whether 
Teague now stands in Irish for Jacob or James, I 


| am unable to say. 


| the saint) 8. 


Forget not him that sends theis giftes, so prosper shall | 


the land.” 

Inside the box containing these roundels is writ- 
ten, “ Monthes 5/;” and opposite to this, “ Fran. 
Harington” ; below which is the Harington fret. 
I find no Francis among the Haringtons men- 
tioned in Sir John Harington’s Nuge Antique ; 
but one of that name was legatee under the will of 
his cousin John Harington of Wickham, co. Lin- 
‘olnshire, made in 1598. Fenix LAURENT. 

While this subject seems to interest your 
readers, it may be worth while to notice an epi- 
zram of John Heiwood—the first of his Fourth 
Hundred (The Workes of John Heiwood, Ato, 
London, 1598) : — 

* This booke may seeme, as it sorteth in sute, 

\ thin trim trencher to serue folke at frute. 
But caruer or reader can no way win, 
lo eate frute thereon, or count frute therein.” 


J. F. M. 


Men’s Heaps coverep in Cuvreu (3S, xi. 
137.)—In reply to Sara, I beg to give a few 
notes bearing on the subject. 

In Strype’s Life of Bishop Parker is a copy of 

representation made to Queen Elizabeth con- 
cerning the irregular manner in which the church 


By as long a pedigree as that of stranger from e, 
and I might add, by a more correct one, Diego 
derives its origin thus: Hebr. Yaakov; Gr. 
"Idxnw6os; Sp. Jacobo, and hence Jago—hence (for 
Iago, or Santingo—hence (taking 
away the San) Tiago—hence Diego (which I take 
to be the source of Teague). 

Is the Irish “ Thady” a corruption of Thad- 
deus, or is it simply our Teddy for Edward ? 

ScHIN. 


The Irish for 7im, a contraction of Timothy— 
© common name in Cork and Kerry at present 
emongst the class speaking Irish. It 1s pro- 
nounced Thige. In the county Kerry a gentle- 
man of this name was well known, some years 
ago, by the sobriquet of Tighea Wattha, that is, 
“Tim of the Stick,”’—for he always carried in his 
hand a formidable looking blackthorn stick. 

G. M. 


Butse (3 §. xi. 254.)—In Miss Edgworth’s 
novel of Belinda, the lively and fashionable Lady 
Delacour exclaims, on seeing a city dame getting 
out of her carriage, “ Pray, Clarence, look at her, 
entangled in her bale of gold muslin, and conscious 
of her bulse of diamonds ! 7 This looks as if the 
word had been occasionally used in conversation 
at that time, though I never hear it now. 

HIARPRA. 


This word signifies “a certain quantity of 
diamonds,” and is found in Webster. In the 
Portuguese, bolsa, a purse. R. 8. CHARNOCK. 





NOTES A 
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